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too much rather than too little. As a catalogue for all pertinent questions re- 
garding ethics, the book is absolutely indispensable, and will be valuable for a 
long time, not only for the student of ethics in the narrow sense, but also for 
pedagogues, theologians, clergymen, jurists, lawgivers, statesmen. The fact 
that one does not everywhere sympathize with the author's own views does 
not diminish the value of the book as a work of reference, highly stimulating 
in its character. The clearness and purity of the moral sentiment are in any 
case to be highly commended, even though the judgment of the author is not 
always able to cut itself loose from a certain bias for traditional opinion. The 
author having in an earlier work, entitled " Grundriss der evangelischen Glau- 
bens- u. Sittenlehre," set forth his fundamental conceptions of ethics, does not 
dwell upon them in the present volume. It is perhaps this combination of 
ethical principles with dogmatics in Runze's teaching that accounts for what 
appears to me from a scientific and philosophical point of view the greatest defect 
in his work, — namely, the absence of a thorough criterion for practical judgment 
and for decision in regard to the countless controversies which are treated of in 
the book. This circumstance reduces the book to the level of a mere catalogue, 
a mere collection of material, and makes even the author's own decisions in many 
cases appear merely as utterances of individual emotion, and not as the result of 
objective investigation. It must be regarded as a useless undertaking to attempt 
at the present time to treat of the most difficult social ethical problems, without 
acknowledging openly that which alone can be, and as a matter of fact always 
has been, a standard of judgment, namely, the principle of welfare and of de- 
velopment. The Christian or Evangelical idea of life is not at all adapted to 
such an investigation, for it contains no criterion according to which the social 
value of actions and regulations can be ascertained, and merely offers a certain 
collection of standards, which do not suffice to decide the complicated con- 
ditions of the present time, and themselves stand in need of justification. 

Fr. Jodl. 
Pragub. 

The Moral Instruction of Children. By Felix Adler. New York : D. 

Appleton & Co. Pp. xi, 270. Vol. XXI., International Education Series. 

It is generally agreed that the moral aim — the building of character — should 
hold a high place in the work of every school. But from this point forward there 
are diverging opinions. One says the whole scheme of school training neces- 
sarily implies moral training : there is not a subject in the curriculum whose ac- 
quisition does not involve constant exercise in the virtues of industry, veracity, 
perseverance, and so forth. Moreover, the whole machinery of the school is a 
discipline in punctuality, regularity, or achievement. Besides, the subject-matter 
of instruction itself, especially the literature and history, is rich in illustrative 
moral lessons. In its lessons and its discipline, therefore, a well-ordered school 
gives adequate attention both directly and indirectly to the moral instruction of 
its pupils. Additional moral instruction is therefore superfluous, and is likely 
to be worse than superfluous — positively harmful — if through needless repetition 
or want of tact it becomes tedious. 

A second class of teachers and thinkers admit the necessity of explicit moral 
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instruction, but deny the possibility of teaching morals not based on religious 
sanctions. Now, our schools are supported by public funds. We are also thor- 
oughly committed to the permanent separation of church and school interests. 
If moral instruction is necessarily religious, — and that means sectarian, as Dr. 
Adler shows, — then moral instruction in the public schools is impossible. 

But there is a third party, who assert that specific moral instruction is neces- 
sary, and that unsectarian moral instruction is possible. Of this party Dr. Adler 
may be called the leader in America. 

One must admit the ethical resources of the subjects of study in the curricu- 
lum, and of the marvellous influence of the teacher's daily contact with his 
pupils. That the teacher's intellectual culture, judgment, and taste, the fine 
feeling and good sense revealed in all his dealings in the school-room and on the 
play-ground, — that these influences tend powerfully to the formation of moral 
habits is conceded. What, then, is the function of specific moral instruction ? 
Dr. Adler replies, " The function of moral instruction is to clinch the habits. 
The function of moral instruction is to explicate in clear statements, fit to be 
grasped by the intellect, the laws of duty which underlie the habits. The value 
of such intellectual statements is that they give a rational underpinning to moral 
practice, and, furthermore, that they permit the moral rules to be applied to new 
cases not heretofore brought within the scope of habit." This view elevates the 
intellectual element in moral training into its proper place. Much good is no 
doubt accomplished by properly utilizing every chance opportunity to inculcate 
moral lessons ; but unless such opportunities are made subservient to a methodi- 
cal plan, our moral instruction, like all other unsystematic procedure, must in- 
volve important omissions and serious shortcomings. The will depends upon 
feeling and intelligence. Both elements are important. A true moral training 
must take note of both. The proper consideration of separate acts and duties 
makes plain what is right, cultivates love for and desire to do the right, and makes 
clear the way in which worthy ideals are to be realized. In other words, the 
effect of specific moral instruction is twofold : it develops efficient motives, and 
points out the way of successful realization. 

The five introductory chapters of the present work constitute Dr. Adler's 
solution of the problem of unsectarian (non-religious) moral instruction, and the 
remainder of the book deals with the material to be employed in moral instruc- 
tion and many practical suggestions concerning the use of this material in the 
primary and grammar grades respectively. There is also, in a brief appendix, a 
lecture on " The Influence of Manual Training on Character." 

In the first lecture the author defines his position and his aim : " Is there not a 
way of imparting moral instruction without giving just offence to any religious 
belief or any religious believer, or doing violence to the rights of any sect or of 
any party whatsoever ? . . . The answer as I conceive it is this : It is the business 
of the moral instructor in the school to deliver to his pupils the subject-matter 
of morality, but not to deal with the sanctions of it ; to give his pupils a clearer 
understanding of what is right and what is wrong, but not to enter into the ques- 
tion why the right should be done and the wrong avoided." And further on : 
" There is a body of moral truth upon which all good men, of whatever sect or 
opinion, are agreed : it is the business of the public schools to deliver to their pupils 
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this common fund of moral truth. But, I must hasten to add, to deliver it not 
in the style of the preacher, but according to the methods of the pedagogue, — 
i.e., in a systematic way." This statement by itself does not, however, convey 
the author's exact meaning. Dr. Adler's pedagogic insight and his experience 
as a teacher enabled him to realize that something more than a clear statement of 
what is right and what is wrong is necessary in order to cause the pupil to choose 
the right. Accordingly, in the chapter on " The Efficient Motives of Good Con- 
duct" we find the necessary supplement to the position taken in the paragraph 
quoted above. He says, " To sum up, let me say that the wise teacher will 
appeal to the taste, the intelligence, and the feelings of his pupils ; that he will 
touch these various springs of conduct all the time, and get from them all the help 
he can. . . . The moral motive is the highest; it is really the only sufficient mo- 
tive. Pray understand me well at this point. I should say to the child. It is 
wrong to lie. That is sufficient. It is wrong ; it is forbidden ; you must your- 
self acknowledge the truth of my words, because you despise yourself when you 
have told a lie. But in order to strengthen your weak resolution, to confirm you 
in well-doing, let me show you that it is also contrary to self-interest to lie, and 
likewise that it is disgusting to be unclean, and that a wrong done to another 
causes pain." 

In chapter iv. we learn what that body of moral truth is which it is the teachers' 
function to transmit to their pupils : " The topics of which moral instruction treats 
are the duties of life." But systematic instruction in duty involves a classifica- 
tion, and classification seems to lead back to the religions or philosophical basis 
which it has been decided shall have no part in the presentation. A classification 
based upon the objects to which duty relates instead of the sources whence it 
emanates avoids the apparent dilemma. On this basis " the whole field of duty may 
be divided into three main provinces, — those duties which relate to ourselves, 
those which we owe to all men, and those which arise in the special relations of 
the family, the state, etc." This, together with the principles that " the moral 
teaching of a given period should be made to fit the special duties of that period," 
and that " in every period of life there is some one predominant duty around 
which all the others may be grouped," yields the order of the topics in a pro- 
gramme of moral instruction adapted to the advancing spiritual and intellectual 
growth of the pupil from his sixth to his fourteenth year. This programme 
comprises the use of fairy-tales, of fables, of stories from the Bible and from the 
classics, for the primary grades, and for the grammar grades lessons on duty. 
These lessons are the duty of acquiring knowledge, the duties which relate to 
the physical life, the duties which relate to the feelings, the filial duties, the 
fraternal duties, and the civic duties. 

This classification for purposes of instruction is well chosen and practical. Yet 
one serious defect ought not to go unnoticed. The author nowhere emphasizes 
the importance and the high pedagogic value of appropriate illustrative material 
selected from daily life. The illustrations intended to carry home a moral or to 
start discussion are occasionally drawn from biography and history, but chiefly 
from fiction, — in all cases from the world of books rather than from real life. 
Surely the traditions and the daily experiences of every home, of every school, 
and of every community are too important in this regard to be overlooked. They 
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are rich enough in illustrative material of the highest value to make the collection 
and systematic classification of such material of the greatest practical interest, to 
say nothing of the effect which the gathering and sifting of such material, for 
subsequent use at a period sufficiently remote, would have upon the teachers. 
For these reasons the absence of direct emphasis upon the indispensable material 
for moral instruction afforded by every-day experience is very striking. 

In all other respects the pedagogical value of the whole book is very high. 
Both in system and in presentation it is thoughtful, sympathetic, and practical. 
We find the freshness of tone and the originality of treatment that spring from 
personal contact with the problems of moral training and actual trial of the means 
proposed for their solution. The book is not a manual for class use. It will be 
most valuable to those teachers who seek guidance but do not care for specific 
directions. Its great merit lies in its suggestiveness. Those teachers who teach 
by co-operation — i.e., who work with the pupils in the attainment of a given in- 
sight, whether intellectual or moral — will find Dr. Adler's book stimulating and 
instructive in a very high degree. Paul H. Hanus. 

Harvard University. 

Freedom as Ethical Postulate. By James Seth, M.A., George Munro 
Professor of Philosophy, Dalhousie College, Halifax, Canada. Wm. Black- 
wood & Sons, 1891. Pp. 48. 

In this essay Mr. James Seth seeks to vindicate freedom against scientific 
determinism on the one hand and absolute idealism on the other. Both of 
these theories he holds to be the destruction of the basis of the moral life, the 
one " depersonalizing" the ego into nature, the other into God. 

But we can hardly regard the essay as a very mature contribution to the sub- 
ject with which it deals. It seems to us to begin where it should have ended, 
and to end where it should have begun. Instead of first investigating wherein 
freedom really consists, and then, from that stand-point, showing the inadequacy 
of other theories, the writer does the latter, by taking for granted that concep- 
tion of freedom as the freedom of indifference, which in the last few pages he 
shows to be not the real category of moral life. Compare these two passages 
taken from the earlier and the later parts of the essay, the one a criticism, the 
other an exposition : " The absolute idealist of the Neo-Hegelian type, believing 
as he does in the evolution of divine reason in the universe, finds in the life of 
the self the manifestation or reproduction in time of the eternal self-conscious- 
ness of God. Now, such an account of the self appears to me to deprive us of 
freedom. If I am but the vehicle of the divine self-manifestation, if in myself, 
in my own proper selfhood or personality, I am nothing, it is illusory to talk of 
my freedom" (p. 21); (2) "Freedom itself, as it is generally understood, is 
not the ultimate or highest category of our life. ... ' After all, free-will is 
not the highest freedom.' . . . Perfect freedom consists in the entire surrender 
of the human will to the divine, in such a surrender as does not mean the loss 
of human personality, but rather its perfect fulfilment and realization in the 
identification of man's will with the Will of God" (pp. 44, 45). These two 
passages are not only superficially, but really,- contradictory of one another. 
And should Mr. Seth hold that there is no such inconsistency, since, in the 



